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MARTIN ROBISON DELANY 


HAT elementary school pupil, junior or senior high stu- 
dent has escaped being asked by his history teacher to 
give important facts relative to the year 1812? Very 
few have escaped this question. The answer to it is generally in 
terms of difficulties between the United States and England. Days 
follow during which all of the exciting incidents of the War of 
1812 are reviewed, and, not until peace is finally signed, may the 
class forget the subject and move on perhaps to the re-election of 


Madison. 


How few students realize that in that same year there was 
born in Charles Town, Virginia, now West Virginia, a Negro boy 
destined to attract the attention of presidents and of foreign 
potentates! A boy who was later commissioned as Major in the 
Army of the United States, the highest rank at the time ever be- 
stowed upon one of his race. His name is worthy of mention and 
of praise, and, if we should happen to forget some of the incidents 
of the War of 1812, let us not forget the various achievements that 
made famous the name of Martin Robison Delany, son of Samuel 
and Pati Delany. 


First, let us remember him because he was proud to be born 
what he was. One of our foremost orators used to boast that he 
was proud of being a man, but not so were the words of Martin 
Robison Delany. His pride lay in the fact that God had made 
him a black man. He gloried in the blood transmitted to him from 
the dusky chiefs of Africa and always rejected, with the deepest 
scorn, the assertion that the Negro was inferior. On one occasion 
an irate opponent remarked vehemently that he did not believe that 
Delany considered any white man as good as himself. He could 
trace the birth of his maternal and paternal grandfathers, and 
prove that they were native African chieftains. This accounts for 
the fact that, though he was continually harassed, he was not held 
in slavery here, there being an unwritten law that no African of 
noble birth should be enslaved, if proof of such claims could be 
produced. We are not surprised to find Martin Robison Delany 
remarkably like his ancestors in appearance, and he was actually 
envious when he found someone darker than himself. 


Second, let us remember Martin Robison Delany because of his 
scholarly attainments in the face of great handicaps. His family 
not being classed with the free colored in Virginia, were not per- 
mitted to attend school, yet it was whispered about that the ability 
of the Delany children to read and write was astounding. How had 
this come about? A traveling peddler from the North had ex- 
changed a New York Primer and a Spelling Book for rags and 


old pewter. This was not all. The peddlers were always clever 
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enough to spare some of their time to teach those 
Negroes who were not permitted an education. 
This they did for whatever small pay the family 
could afford. Can you not imagine how eagerly 
these children studied these forbidden lessons? 
When it was finally discovered that they were be- 
ing taught, the authorities had the books destroyed, 
but it was too late. The love and desire for learn- 
ing had been acquired. On a pretext of moving to 
another part of Virginia, the family stealthily left 
the state and established itself in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. As time went on, Martin ad- 
vanced through the schools of Pittsburgh and years 
later climaxed his scholastic career by studying 
medicine under professors of Harvard University 
—after many others had refused him this oppor- 
tunity. The practice of medicine he loved. Al- 
though his wide interest in his race often led him 
away from his profession, he always returned to it 
with renewed vigor. 


Again let us not forget Martin Delany because 
of his relentless efforts to uplift humanity. He 
was a staunch believer in reforms, particularly of 
a moral nature. Being a man who abstained from 
liquor and tobacco, he believed in moderation in 
all things. While his sympathies and labors were 
more strongly put forth in behalf of his own race 
because they were so much more in need, yet they 
extended to the other race as well. Even his ene- 
mies testified to this fact. 


What type of reform in the first half of the 
19th century could have been more desired by Mar- 
tin Delany than a reform in the institution of 
slavery? He could not forget his mother’s perse- 
cution, his father’s humiliation in Virginia, and 
the wrongs of his race generally. He was filled 
with a high and lofty purpose—that of consecrat- 
ing himself to the improving of conditions of the 
black race in this country. He recalled the dif_i- 
culties of his attaining an education and wanted 
to make it less difficult for those who would fol- 
low him. He realized that few colored men were 
being allowed to pursue college courses and those 
few on condition that they leave the country for 
Africa. So at the early age of 23, he was actively 
engaged in the organization for the relief of the 
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poor of the city and for the moral elevation of the 
people, believing that such organization could serve 
as a stepping stone to more powerful ones in the 
fight against slavery. His Philanthropic Society, 
formed in 1834, is believed to be really the foun- 
dation for that system of aiding escaped slaves 
later known as the “Underground Railroad.” In 
its first year 269 persons were assisted in their es- 
cape to Canada and elsewhere. I wonder if we 
fully estimate the value of so courageous a young 
man! During the next few years he toured Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and other 
places where he might view slavery at work. He 
wanted to witness it in all its phases so as to know 
better how to fight it. 


In our effort always to associate Martin Robi- 
son Delany with the year of 1812, let us delve into 
his editorial career, remembering that the “press” 
is a necessary organ in disseminating news. De- 
lany wanted to let all the people know of the ter- 
rible servitude of his people. When he attempted 
to have his articles published, he was told either 
that certain expressions must be modified, or that 
the article was not respectful to certain parties. 
He knew that the progress of his various organiza- 
tions would be hampered unless he found means of 
communication. Accordingly he began, unassist- 
ed, a weekly sheet entitled the Mystery. It at- 
tracted wide attention and accomplished its pur- 
pose. So highly commendable was it that on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, Delany was 
honored with an invitation to attend an entertain- 
ment given by the Pittsburgh Typographical So- 
ciety. This paper, the Mystery, would have con- 
tinued as a success, but when Frederick Douglass 
returned from England in the summer of 1846, he 
visited Pittsburgh and urged Delany to form a 
partnership with him. Delany then disposed of 
his interest in the Mystery and aided Douglass in 
sustaining a famous paper, The North Star, is- 
suing from Rochester, New York. After assist- 
ing ably in this capacity for three years, he dis- 
solved his interest in 1849. He was straightway 
solicited by a group in Ohio to take charge of a 


(Continued on page 182) 
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THE LONGING FOR FOREIGN LANDS 


HE effort of the Negro to 
better his condition by go- 
ing to foreign lands must 
be distinguished from the en- 
deavors of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. Certain Ameri- 
cans have desired almost from 
the very beginning of our his- 
tory to send the Negroes out of this 
country, not every time because 
they had the desire to help the race, 
but to get rid of persons whom 
they do not like. A few connected 
with the effort to establish Ameri- 
can Negroes in Africa were sincere. 
They hoped that on that continent 
they would show their ability to 
govern wisely and would develop a 
country which would be more de- 
sirable for them than slaveholding 
America of those early days. 

These self-appointed friends of 
the Negro, however, had in mind 
not only Africa but almost any 
other foreign shore available for 
settlement. Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Brannagan, and Thomas 
Jefferson urged during the days of 
the American Revolution that the 
Negroes be freed and settled on the 
unoceupied lands of what is now 
the Middle West and the North- 
western parts of this country bor- 
dering upon the Pacific. Others 
thought of Texas before it became 
a part of the United States. Still 
others believed that Yucatan would 
be a desirable site for such a col- 
ony. 

After the American Colonization 
Society began to send a consider- 
able number of Negroes to Africa, 
however, few thought of these other 
lands as asylums; and in the course 
of time white pioneers took over 
these unsettled parts which had 
been once thought of for colonizing 
Negroes. However, in 1862, when 
the slaves were emancipated in the 
District of Columbia and there 
were hopes that they might be 
freed also in the Border States, 
Lincoln and Seward tried to settle 
some freedmen on the island called 
Vache, off Haiti, after having ap- 


pealed unsuccessfully to more than 
a score of countries for cooperation 
in this effort. At the same time the 
United States minister to Brazil 
was urging especially the settle- 
ment of Negroes in that country be- 
cause little or no race prejudice is 
found there. 

When the general emancipation 
came to the race as a result of the 
Civil War the idea of emigrating to 
foreign shores lost its force among 
Negroes altogether. Even during 
the days of slavery no state actual- 
ly passed any law to compel the 
free Negroes to leave this country, 
and such a step was out of the ques- 
tion after that time. For a genera- 
tion after the emancipation in 1865 
the Negroes were very much con- 
tented with their lot in their new 
freedom. 

These efforts of the whites to 
transplant American Negroes, how- 
ever, were at times paralleled by 
the endeavors of certain Negroes 
thus to solve the same problem. Yet 
when the American Colonization 
Society was organized in 1816 to 
settle Negroes in Africa, the free 
Negroes by a large majority arose 
against it. They said, ‘‘Here we 
were born; here our fathers fought, 
bled and died for this republic; 
and here we intend to stay.’’ In 
this they were warmly supported 


mes 


by the Abolitionists led by William 
Lloyd Garrison. The opposition did 
not stop the movement, but this 
sort of colonization had little or no 
effect in removing from this coun- 
try the free Negroes. Most of those 
who went to Africa were slaves who 
were given their freedom with the 
understanding that they would go 
to Liberia and recaptured Africans 
who were taken from slave ships 
operating contrary to international 
law. 


The very opposition of the free 
Negroes to the plan of sending 
them to Africa, however, made 
their enemies more determined to 
make their lot harder in the United 
States. The free Negroes in the 
South were not desired there be- 
cause the slaves would want also to 
be free. Many of the free Negroes 
were forced to leave the slave 
states. The free Negroes were not 
desired in the free States because 
they could not find work, and they 
had to loaf and seek relief as many 
poor people of both races have to 
do today. At that time, too, the 
Germans and Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians were coming to this country 
in large numbers to find jobs at 
such common labor as the Negroes 
had been doing. These new peo- 
ple deprived the free Negroes of 


(Continued on page 183) 
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BREAKING UP A SCHOOL IN CANAAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE, BECAUSE 
IT HAD ADMITTED THREE NEGRO STUDENTS. OXEN WERE USED 
TO DRAG THE BUILDING TO A SWAMP. 
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JAMES THEODORE HOLLY 


AMES THEODORE HOLLY 

was one of the prominent 

leaders of Negroes who be- 
fore the Civil War urged them 
to go to some foreign country 
where they would be respected as 
men. Holly actually demonstrated 
what he had in mind by doing this 
thing himself. Fle became promi- 
nent, then, both in this country 
and abroad. 

Holly was born of Roman Catho- 
lic parents in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland. His birthplace was not 
far from Washineton, D. C., and 
his father served as one of the 
laborers to build the Capitol. When 
a boy Holly was apprenticed to the 
shoemaker’s trade, and served in 
that way many years. By the time 
he was twenty-two he had learned 
to read and write. He found his 
way to the North where he studied 
further. The more he learned the 
more he felt like doing something 
to improve the condition of his op- 
pressed people. He decided, then, 
to become a minister. 

Holly had been brought up as a 
Catholic but he joined the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and was 
made a priest in 1850. He served 
as a rector in western New York, 
later in Michigan, next in Canada, 
and finally at the St. Luke’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in New 
ITaven, Connecticut. In Haiti, to 
which he conducted a colony of Ne- 
eroes, he was again active in this 
church, and in 1874 was consecrat- 
ed as the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Haiti. 

Holly was best known in the 
United States, however, not for his 
work in the church but for his ef- 
fort to improve the condition of the 
Negroes in the United States. A 
well-educated man, he could give 
advice on all matters concerning 
his race, and he was active wher- 
ever he believed that he could do 
some good. Holly was welcomed 
by the Negro leaders of the North 
who met in convention annually to 


reason together about what was 
best to do for their oppressed peo- 
ple in the United States. Holly 
was one of those who believed that 
the Negroes should emigrate to 
some foreign country. He differed 
from Frederick Douglass, whose 
advice to Negroes of the country 
was to the contrary. Douglass knew 
that the struggle of the Negro was 
hard but he could help himself only 
by actual work. Douglass said, 
‘“We hope no colored man will omit 
during the coming twelve months 
an opportunity which may offer 


to buy a piece of property, a 
house lot, a farm or anything else 
in the United States which looks to 
permanent residence here.’’ But 
Holly was not as radical as Henry 
Highland Garnet, who urged the 
slaves to kill their masters, saying 
‘‘Rather die freemen than live to be 
slaves. ’’ 

Yet Negro leaders who believed 
in leaving this country had diffi- 
culty in deciding where they should 
vo. These leaders finally divided, 
and those who favored going to 
some place in the Eastern Hemi- 











HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET, WHO DID NOT THINK AS HOLLY DID ABOUT 
THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, URGED THE NEGROES TO FIGHT FOR THEIR 
FREEDOM, SAYING “RATHER DIE FREEMEN THAN LIVE TO BE SLAVES. 
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sphere and those who opposed go- 
ing anywhere were excluded from a 
special convention called in 1853. 
And yet at this special convention 
there was still much difference of 
opinion. Martin R. Delany repre- 
sented one group desiring to go to 
Africa, but not to Liberia. James 
M. Whitfield, the poet, stood for 
those who looked to Central Amer- 
ica for permanent homes. Holly 
held out for Haiti as the most de- 
sirable place for free Negroes from 
the United States. The convention 
recognized al] three groups and 
commissioned their respective lead- 
ers to explore the countries where 
homes were desired. Whitfield died 
in California while on the way to 
Central America. 

Holly was the first of these com- 
missioners to act under his instrue- 
tions. He went to Haiti in 1855, 
took up the matter with the Hai- 
tian minister of the interior and 
finally with Faustin I, who was 
then emperor. At the next conven- 
tion of these emigrationists, held at 
Chatham, Canada West, in 1856, 
Holly made a report. Holly was 
followed in the meantime by James 
Redpath, a white man, who became 
the Haitian Commissioner of Emi- 
gration in the United States with 
Holly’s cooperation at $1,000.00 a 
year and traveling expenses. 


About 2,000 Negroes were there- 
by settled in Haiti, but they were 
not carefully selected. Almost any 
Negro with the desire to emigrate 
was taken. The project failed. Ac- 
counting for this outcome, one said, 
‘‘They proved to be neither intel- 
lectually, industrially, nor finan- 
cially prepared to undertake to 
wring from the soil the riches that 
it is ready to yield up to such as 
shall be thus prepared; nor are the 
government and influential indi- 
viduals sufficiently instructed in so- 
cial, industrial, and financial prob- 
lems which now govern the world, 
to turn to profitable use willing 
workers among the laboring class.’’ 

About one-third of these emi- 
grants remained in Haiti to suffer 
further hardships in addition to 
those first encountered. Some of 


these, like others who had gone to 
foreign shores to escape from slav- 
ery, came back to the United States 
for better opportunities after the 
Civil War. Holly, however, stood 
at his post there, doing religious 
work and helping these people in 
other ways. He came back to the 
United States only to secure help 
to carry further his plans for his 
people in Haiti. He secured some 
help and encouragement in Eng- 
land. He never lost faith in the 
undertaking. He died at his post 
in Port-au-Prince, March 22, 1911. 

Bishop Holly was twice married. 
His first wife, who went with him to 
Haiti, was taken away by an epi- 
demic there. She was the mother 
of two sons, Augustin and Faustin, 
who became priests. From his sec- 
ond marriage came two other sons 
—Alfred Holly, who deceased early 
after having completed the classical 
course at Durham University in 
England, and Alonzo P. B. Holly, 
a graduate in medicine, who has 
long practiced in Miami, Florida. 
Dr. Holly recently published a 
book, God and the Negro, in which 
he had much to say about his 
father and his times. 





Books on the Emigra- 
tion of the Negro 


Books bearing upon the effort of 
the Negro himself to get out of this 
country to a foreign land where he 
thought he would not be oppressed 
are not many. There are thousands 
of works touching upon the Afri- 
can colonization effort, but the Ne- 
gro emigrationists who opposed the 
deportation to Liberia did not re- 
ceive much notice in the press. Oc- 
casionally the promoters of African 
colonization referred to the Negro 
emigration movement in sarcastic 
fashion in the columns of their or- 
gan, The African Repository, and 
in their books; but the truth as to 
a movement cannot be easily estab- 
lished by the testimony of its ene- 
mies. According to the African 
colonizationists, the only wise thing 
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for the Negroes of the United 
States to do was to get out of Amer- 
ica into West Africa as soon as 
possible. 

The best source for the emigra- 
tion effort among the free Negroes 
was the Negro press. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, most of the Negro 
newspapers were not preserved. 
The file of the North Star and 
Frederick Douglass’s Paper was 
destroyed by a fire. Most of the 
other journals were not preserved 
long after they were printed. The 
condition of the Negroes was such 
that they could not easily preserve 
these newspapers, and whites were 
not interested. A few copies of 
these organs, especially of Free- 
dom’s Journal and The Colored 
American are in the archives of the 
New York Historical Society. Some 
other centers have a few issues, but 
complete files are nowhere avail- 
able 

The most reliable source on Ne- 
gro emigration now available are 
the books left by the Negroes who 
were able to publish their works at 
that time. In 1852 Martin R. De- 
lany published The Condition of 
Colored People in the United 
States, which gave a few of such 
facts. Frank A. Rollin, who pub- 
lished in 1868 The Life and Pub- 
lic Service of Martin R. Delany, 
supplied a much better source. 
Neither by William C. Nell, who 
published in 1855 his Colored Pa- 
triots of the American Revolution, 
nor by William Wells Brown, who 
published The Black Man in 1863, 
followed by The Rising Son in 1882, 
was much said about emigration. 
J. W. Loguen in As a Slave and as 
a Freeman and Austin Steward in 
his Twenty-two Years a Slave and 
Forty Years a Freeman say much 
about Canada. Frederick Doug- 
lass had very little to say about 
African colonization or the emigra- 
tion to other parts except to con- 
demn both as unwise. In the ‘‘ Ear- 
ly Convention Movement,’’ the 
ninth chapter of John W. Crom- 
well’s Negro in American History, 
is found a good summary of the 
emigration efforts as they con- 
cerned the Negro leaders of the 
North before the Civil War. 
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ANY of the stories of 
noted Negroes of the nine- 
teenth century tell of 


former slaves who overcame great 
difficulties and reached positions 
of dignity and fame. There lived 
during that same period colored 
people who had never been slaves, 
but who had seen some of the ecru- 
elty and sadness suffered by those 
in bondage. Many of these free 
Negroes spent the greater part of 
their lives working for the cause 
of freedom and struggling against 
injustices heaped upon those who 
were not slaves. 

One shining example of such an 
unselfish spirit was Mifflin Wistar 
Gibbs. On April 17, 1823, in Phila- 
delphia, this noted Negro was born. 
At the age of seven he was sent to 
what was called the Free School. 
This type of school was not graded 
as our schools are, nor was it so or- 
vanized that special talents could 
be highly developed. In writing of 
his school days Gibbs mentions a 
bucket of water near the teacher’s 
desk in which were rattan rods of 
various sizes to be selected for use 
according to the age of the unfor- 
tunate pupil or to the seriousness 
of the offense. The water in the 
bucket kept the ends of the rods 
from splitting and also caused 
them to inflict greater pain. 

Gibbs did not remain long at 
school. When he was eight years 
old his father, Jonathan Gibbs, 
died, leaving his mother with four 
small children. In order to help his 
mother, Mifflin secured a job hold- 
ing and driving a doctor’s horse. 
He worked at similar employment 
until he was sixteen. 

After a time his mother became 
feeble and needed her son’s help, 
but she insisted that he learn the 
carpenter’s trade. 
was sent for training to the shop 
kept by James Gibbons, who proved 
to be efficient and sympathetic. 
After a time young Gibbs went out 
to practice what he had learned. So 
successful was he that he soon en- 
tered business for himself as con- 
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tractor and builder. He believed 
that every person who could, should 
go into business for himself. 

During his period of training and 
after he began working for himself, 
Gibbs spent his spare time studying 
to make up for the education he 
had missed by leaving school at an 
early age. He joined the Philadel- 
phia Library Company, a literary 
society composed of Negroes who 
discussed conditions among their 
people, especially the slaves. 

Because Philadelphia was situat- 
ed near the line separating free and 
slave states, that city was used as 
an important way station of the 
‘‘underground railroad,’’ an or- 
ganization to help runaway slaves 
get to Canada. As one of the 
agents, Mifflin Wistar Gibbs helped 
many slaves to escape to freedom. 
One of his most interesting cases 
was that of William and Ellen 
Craft, who were fleeing from Geor- 
gia. Mrs. Craft, being fair of com- 
plexion, dressed herself as a young 
master; and her husband dressed 
and acted the part of her humble 
slave. In this way they were able 
to get to New England. An inter- 
esting account of this incident has 
been given in another issue of THE 
Necro History BULLETIN. 

As a member of an anti-slavery 
organization, Gibbs was invited by 
Frederick Douglass to visit his 
home in Rochester and afterward 
to join him on a lecture tour in 
Western New York. In telling of 
this trip Gibbs said that many 
churches and halls refused to admit 
him and Douglass. Meetings were 
held in stables and blacksmith 
shops. Sometimes their speeches 
brought a storm of angry words 
and not too fresh eggs from unsym- 
pathetic members of the audience. 
Both Gibbs and Douglass, however, 
lived to see come to pass that for 
which they had sacrificed much, 
namely, freedom for the Negro. 

During his visit to New York 
State, Gibbs met several men going 
to and returning from California, 
for this was the time of the gold 


rush. He, too, went to California. 
IIere he tried to work at a trade, 
but had to give this up for the rea- 
son that mechanics refused to work 
with him because of his race. He 
worked at humble jobs until he 
saved money enough to become a 
partner in a clothing firm. So suc- 
cessful was he that in 1852 Gibbs 
became a member of the larger 
business concern, that of Lester and 
Gibbs, importers of fine boots and 
shoes. This business, wholesale 
and retail, was very profitable and 
Gibbs saved considerable money. 





JUDGE M. W. GIBBS 


Even in business of this kind 
Gibbs had many unpleasant ex- 
periences due to his color. These 
incidents and general conditions 
among Negroes in California made 
him realize the need for someone to 
help fight for the rights of his peo- 
ple. With the cooperation of other 
prominent men, he wrote and pub- 
lished in The Alta California, the 
leading paper in the state, an ar- 
ticle protesting the treatment given 
Negroes. He demanded that their 
rights be respected. To be sure, this 
protest greatly shocked those re- 
sponsible for the ill-treatment. 
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Continuing his efforts, Gibbs and 
his committee edited The Mirror of 
the Times. This was the first Ne- 
gro paper published in California. 

With the help of this newspaper 
and many public speeches, Gibbs 
finally stirred to action intelligent 
Negroes and friends among the 
white race. His efforts resulted in 
the removal of the ‘‘ Voters Poll 
Tax’’ when persons of color really 
had no vote in California. 

Several years after this there was 
another gold rush. This time it 
was Fraser River in British Colum- 
bia. Gibbs again caught the ‘‘fe- 
ver’’ and moved to this new region. 
There he became a merchant and 
accumulated a large fortune. 

In 1866 he was given an impor- 
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tant political office which he filled 
for two terms. Gibbs then became 
interested in anthracite coal, dis- 
covered by Indians building a fire 
on Queen Charlotte Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia. He helped to organ- 
ize the company to open the mine 
and directed the sending of the 
first cargo of that coal to San 
Francisco. 

While in British Columbia, Gibbs 
began the study of law. Returning 
to the United States to join his 
family, he continued his work at 
Oberlin College and was graduated 


from the law department of an 
Oberlin business college. He prac- 
ticed his profession in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. In 1873 Gibbs was 
elected Municipal Judge of the 
City of Little Rock, a place having 
then a population of sixteen thou- 
sand, mostly white. He was the 
first Negro to hold such a position 
in this country. 

Many other honors came to Judge 
Gibbs because of his activities in 
politics. In 1879 he helped former 
Congressman Rapier to investigate 
conditions which were causing 
thousands of dissatisfied Negroes 
in the South to go to western states. 
Gibbs was also active in the presi- 
dential elections of Hayes, Arthur, 
and Grant. Gibbs served several 
years as collector of the United 
States Land Office in Arkansas. 

Another thing which made Gibbs 
a man of great influence was his 
financial standing. He had shares 
in the Electric Light Company in 
addition to owning much property. 
In his autobiography, Shadow and 
Light, are recorded many incidents 
and letters which prove that Judge 


Gibbs was respected by persons of 
both races in all walks of life. 


He was devoted to his wife, 
Maria, and his children. All of his 
sons and daughters were educated 
at Oberlin College, and they have 
been prominent and useful. One 
of his daughters, Harriet Gibbs, 
lived for many years in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She studied vocal and 
instrumental music and was the 
first colored graduate from the 
Conservatory of Musie at Oberlin. 
She continued her study in Boston, 
in Chicago, and finally in Paris. 
Returning to this country, she gave 
with great acceptance piano reci- 
tals in many parts of this country. 

Wanting to help talented persons 
of color in the South, Harriet Gibbs 
taught at the Normal School in 
Huntsville, Alabama. Later she 
established the first conservatory of 
music for Negroes in connection 
with the Eckstein Norton School at 
Cane Springs, Kentucky. She then 
came to Washington and opened a 
similar school of music. She also 
served as assistant director of mu- 
sic in the publie schools. In 1903 
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this conservatory opened at True 
Reformers Hall. The present loca- 
tion is at Ninth and T Streets, N. 
W., in a building given by Judge 
Gibbs. 

Harriet Gibbs became the wife of 
Napoleon B. Marshall, who served 
as captain in the World War, and 
later as United States Government 
Attaché in Haiti. While in Haiti 
with her husband, she and a friend 
founded an industrial school. Ever 
interested in music, she collected 
the folk songs of that country and 
included many of these in her book, 
The Story of Haiti. Mrs. Marshall 
died in Washington on February 
25, 1941. 

Her sister, Ida Gibbs Hunt, now 
lives in this city. She is the wife 
of William Hunt, who entered the 
consular service of the United 
States and served for thirty-one 
years in France and in Africa. 

Mr. Hunt was born in Tennessee. 
He was graduated at Groton Acad- 
emy in Massachusetts and studied 
further at Williams College. He 
owed his rise in usefulness some- 
what to his marriage with the 
daughter of Judge Gibbs. Mr. 
IIunt entered the diplomatic serv- 
ice as secretary to the consulate at 
Madagascar and then became vice- 
consul, President William MecKin- 
ley appointed him as consul August 
27, 1901. From Madagascar Mr. 
Hunt was sent to serve as consul 
at St. Etienne in France, where he 
remained twenty years. He served 
later for shorter periods at Guade- 
loupe, in the Azores, and in Li- 
beria. He was retired in 1932. 

Mr. Hunt believed that his most 
important service was rendered at 
St. Etienne in France, where cer- 
tain Americans had long contended 
that a Negro diplomat could not ef- 
ficiently serve. Mr. Hunt won the 
hearts of the people and made more 
friends among them than any other 
American who had served at that 
post. The public, finding in him a 
gentleman of the highest culture 
and decidedly humanitarian prin- 
ciples, dearly loved him. He ren- 
dered, then, a great service not only 
to his nation but to the cause of 
tolerance. 

SaMETTA WALLACE JACKSON 
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STANSBURY BOYCE 


OULD you be excited if 
your father suddenly an- 
nounced that you were go- 


ing with him to make a new 
home in a strange land? You 
would probably feel the same way 
the little boy of this story felt when 
he learned that he had to leave his 
home and go to a strange place, far, 
far away. 

One afternoon in the year 1852, 
Mr. Stansbury Boyee, a free Negro 
who lived in the city of Baltimore, 
told his family that he had decided 
to seek his fortune in the British 
West Indies. He had just come 
from a meeting conducted by Eng- 
lish business men from Trinidad. 
He had seen the glowing pictures 
these men had painted of the op- 
portunities that the British West 
Indies offered to free United States 
Negroes. He knew that since the 
British Government had freed the 
slaves in 1833 the sugar industries 
of the islands had suffered because 
some of the freed Negroes had re- 
fused to labor any longer on the 
plantations. The islands were 
therefore in need of men and were 
willing to pay them well. 

Mr. Boyee said, ‘‘ Let us seek our 
fortune in Trinidad. Surely it will 
not take us long to gather wealth 
from this land of opportunity. 
Even though we are free and living 
better than most of our race we are 
not making any progress. I should 
like for our children to receive a 
better education than they can get 
here. We are not respected in this 
country as men. Come, let us go.’’ 

How excited this little family was. 
His wife, Mary Jane, was reluctant 
to leave her home and friends, but 
she believed that her husband was 
right. Little Stansbury Boyee, 
who had lived in Baltimore since 
his birth on the eleventh of Decem- 


ber, 1839, was glad that his father’ 


had decided to leave. He was so 
excited, he could hardly wait until 
the day of the journey arrived. At 
last they took a ship for the West 
Indies and reached Trinidad late 
in the year 1852. Here his father 


was almost immediately successful 
and soon owned three sugar plan- 
tations. This made it possible for 
the family to live in good cirecum- 
stances. The son attended school. 

But Mr. Boyce was still ambi- 
tious. He wanted to earn more for 
his family. At this time he was 
lured by the rush for the gold fields 
of Venezuela. So he sold his plan- 
tations and took little Stansbury 
with him to the gold fields. When 
he reached Venezuela he was disap- 
pointed because he lost his claim to 
another miner. Mr. Boyce appealed 
to the British Government; but, 
since he was not a British subject, 
he could get no assistance. He and 
Stansbury then worked in the gold 
mines for a while until the son 
was forced to return to Trinidad 
because of ill health. Before he re- 
covered sufficiently to return to the 
gold mines he received word of his 
father’s death. 

After this Stansbury Boyce de- 
cided to return to his native land. 
He had learned that the Negroes of 
the United States had been freed 
and that opportunities which they 
had once been denied were now of- 
fered them. He knew, too, that he 
was needed by his people. With the 
education he had received in Trini- 
dad and with his wealth of expe- 
rience, Stansbury knew that he 
could give valuable aid to his race. 

Immediately on his return to the 
United States he opened in Balti- 
more a private school for adults. 
‘‘The Negroes must be educated,”’ 
he said, ‘‘if they are to use their 
freedom wisely.’’ His school was 
responsible for the success of many 
adults in obtaining jobs in the busi- 
ness world. 

Mr. Boyee was not satisfied with 
this school alone, for he decided to 
go into the dry goods business. 
With the assistance of his wife he 
made this a thriving enterprise. He 
moved his business to Jacksonville, 
Florida, where he developed it into 
a regular department store. There 
he had the patronage of the people 
of both races. He continued in this 





business until 1908, when he sold 
out and retired from active life. By 
this time he had a small fortune. 
He and his wife decided to travel 
for a year. With their knowledge 
of French, Spanish ‘and Italian, 
they were able to travel with ease 
through the countries of Western 
Europe. On their return they set- 
tled in Washington, D. C., and in- 
vested in real estate which proved 
to be profitable. Here neither one 


was willing to live a quiet life. Mr. 
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Boyce wrote for several newspapers 
and made worthwhile contributions 
because of his vast experience with 
Negroes and types of people in all 
parts of the world. Mrs. Boyce 
worked with civic and social organ- 
izations for the uplift of her peo- 
ple. She was especially interested 
in the Phyllis Wheatley Associa- 
tion, and in this organization did 
fine work. 

The Negro race lost a friend and 
an advocate when Stansbury Boyce 
died on April 13, 1930, for he was 
a tireless worker in the cause of the 
Negro in business. He felt that un- 
til the Negro learned to participate 
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in the business world, there was 
little hope of progress or develop- 
ment. 

Eva Simms Triaa 
Douglass-Simmons School, 
Washington, D.C. 





Questions and 
Answers 


1. What are rights of the Negro 
under the Constitution of the 
United States? 


This question may seem prepos- 
terous, but it has recently come up 
frequently among certain partici- 
pants in an oratorical contest based 
on the question of the Negro and 
the Constitution. When we think 
of the fact that in certain parts of 
the country Negroes are not con- 
sidered as having any rights at all 
such a question may be considered 
timely. 


Strictly speaking, we should say 
that the Negro has every right 
which is guaranteed citizens in the 
Constitution of the United States, 
but those who administer the gov- 


ernment of the United States and 
the courts of the United States 
have permitted the states and local 
governments to deprive the Negroes 
of many of these rights, although 
the courts have said that while a 
man is a citizen of both the state 
and the United States at the same 
time, the citizenship of the United 
States takes precedence over the 
citizenship of the state. In this the 
courts are inconsistent. When mat- 
ters concerning the Negro have 
come before the United States 
courts the judges have usually some 
way to hedge around the real ques- 
tion or to claim lack of jurisdiction 
when a decision would have to be in 
favor of the Negro, if any action 
were taken at all and the court 
maintained some sort of consisten- 
ey for sake of other matters. For 
example, the United States courts 
have never bluntly given an opin- 
ion as to whether or not a state has 
the right to segregate Negro pas- 
sengers passing from one state to 
another or through a state into an- 
other. 


2. Can‘a state regulate interstate 
commerce ? 

According to the Constitution of 
the United States, Congress only 
has power to regulate commerce, 
and passenger traffic is commerce; 
but here again we find loopholes 
through which the states have a way 
to interfere with interstate com- 
merce. It is said that while Con- 
gress has power to regulate com- 
merce Congress may by legislation 
permit the states to exercise some 
power over interstate commerce. 
Commerce, it is claimed, is such a 
detailed procedure with so many 
local ramifications that it is almost 
impossible to conduct it properly 
in certain cases without granting 
the state some authority in the 
premises. By innuendo the courts 
have tried to say that in the case 
of the laws passed with respect to 
the Negro the state must be left 
free to use its police power in deal- 
ing with persons and property, al- 
though in the exercise of such pow- 
er it may interfere with passenger 
traffic which is interstate com- 
merece. It is clear, then, that the 
courts have not tried to interpret 
the Constitution of the United 
States and its amendments but en- 
deavor to give such a version as will 
coincide with the public opinion of 
the time when the decision is given. 
The Constitution of the United 
States, then, is not the fundamental 
law of the land, but whatever the 
courts may say it is. 


3. What is the record of the Ne- 
gro in the defense of this coun- 
try? 

As a soldier, the Negro has ac- 
quitted himself with honor in all 
American wars. Negroes served 
with the colonial forces on land and 
sea and helped to shape the destiny 
of America. Brave men of African 
blood followed the British standard 
during the Seven Years War until 
Montcalm was vanquished by Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abraham, thereby 
making English institutions pos- 
sible in America. 

Crispus Attucks fell in the Bos- 
ton Massacre in 1770 and thus im- 
mortalized himself among the first 
to sacrifice their lives for the inde- 
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pendence of this country. In 1775, 
Salem Poor showed such military 
prowess in the battle at Charles- 
town that fourteen white officers re- 
ported him to Congress as having 
behaved like an experienced officer 
as well as an excellent soldier. Aus- 
tin Dabney distinguished himself 
for bravery in many skirmishes 
with the British and Tories in 
teorgia when it was thought that 
the cause of the patriots might be 
lost because the Negroes were of- 
fered freedom to induce them to go 
over to the British lines. More than 
3,000 other soldiers of African 
blood lived up to this record of 
heroism during the struggle with 
the mother country. 

Referring to the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, Bancroft said, ‘‘Nor may 
history omit to record that of the 
Revolutionary patriots who on that 
day offered their lives for their 
country; more than 700 black men 
fought side by side with the 
white.’’ According to Lecky, ‘‘The 
Negroes proved excellent soldiers 
in a hard-fought battle that secured 
the retreat of Sullivan when they 
three times drove back a large body 
of Hessians. ’’ 

Referring to the behavior of Ne- 
groes who fought under General 
Greene, Lafayette said that in try- 
ing to carry the commander’s posi- 
tion the enemy repeated the at- 
tempt three times and was often 
repulsed with great bravery. One 
hundred and forty-four of the sol- 
diers holding this field were Ne- 
groes. Speaking of the troops who 
took part in the battle of Long 
Island, Dr. Harris, a veteran, said, 
**Had they been unfaithful or even 
given way before the enemy, all 
would have been lost. Thrée times 
in succession they were attacked 
with most desperate valor and fury 
by well-trained, disciplined troops 
and three times did they success- 
fully repel the assault, and thus 
preserved our army from capture.’’ 

Negro soldiers stood out with 
equal valor in the War of 1812. 
They fought bravely under Perry 
and Macdonough on the sea. Men 
of color came to Andrew Jackson’s 
rescue in the battle of New Or- 
leans in 1814 and by their bravery 
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elicited from him highest praise 
for their heroism in the defence of 
the land of their fathers. To them 
he said, ‘‘I knew that you loved 
the land of your nativity, and that, 
like ourselves, you had to defend 
all that is most dear to man. But 
you surpass my hopes. I have 
found in you, united to these quali- 
ties, that noble enthusiasm which 
impels to great deeds.”’ 

In the Civil War, the Negro sol- 
diers gave a still better account of 
themselves. They were natural tar- 
gets for the opposing forces who 
gave no quarter to the Negroes 
striking for their own freedom ; but 
178,000 of them donned the uni- 
form and decidedly assisted in de- 
stroying the morale of the enemies 
of freedom. Of those fighting at 
Port Hudson one said: ‘‘The deeds 
of heroism performed by these col- 
ored men were such as the proud- 
est white men might emulate.’’ At 
Fort Wagner the Fifty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts, a Negro regiment, stood 
like heroes in the midst of carnage 
and evoked from their superiors the 
heartiest thanks for their dash and 
courage. They convinced observers 
that Negroes cannot be excelled as 
soldiers, and that they are entitled 
to the rights of citizens. 

In the subsequent wars the brav- 
ery of Negroes furnished some of 
the most gratifying incidents. 
Their fighting at Santiago in the 
Spanish-American War was all but 
wonderful. In the punitive expe- 
dition under General Pershing, in 
Mexico in 1916, members of the 
Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry distinguished 
themselves at Carizal as the heroes 
of the hour. In the World War, 
Negro troops and officers were just- 
ly praised as courageous men, ad- 
mirable in attack. Their bravery 
won the admiration of observers 
and the gratitude of France, to the 


salvation of which they made a dis- 


tinct contribution. 


















4. What Negroes have distin- 
guished themselves in the Brit- 
ish armies? 

This question cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered in this brief space, 
and in some respects there is no 








answer. The British Army, al- 
though it has recently undergone 
some change, is under aristocratic 
control. Efficiency does not come 
first in military affairs. The princes 
and the lords have been in control ; 
and, of course, these have been 
whites rather than blacks. Up to 
the time of the present European 
conflict a Negro could not rise 
higher than the position of ser- 
geant in the British Army. Ne- 
groes, moreover, have not been wel- 
comed as soldiers except in urgent 
need and under rigid restrictions 
with respect to time and place. 
General John Pershing (in his My 
Experiences in the World War, 
vol. ii, pages 45 and 46) says that 
the British objected to receiving 
the Colored division, the 92nd, as 
shown by the protest of their Mili- 
tary Attaché at Washington and 
the letter of Lord Milner, the Brit- 
ish Minister of War. The United 
States War Department yielded, 
and this division was not assigned 
to the British for training. The 
French, at the same time, weleomed 
Negro soldiers. 

The British seriously objected to 
the use by other European nations 
of large numbers of Negro soldiers 
in Africa, One of the reasons for 
depriving Germany of her African 
colonies at the close of the World 
War, according to Sir John Lucas 
(The Partition of Africa, page 
198) was not because Germany had 
murdered and exterminated many 
Africans, but because Germany did 
too much fighting in Africa and 
trained too many natives to fight. 
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If a European nation teaches Afri- 
cans to fight for others they may 
thereby learn to fight for them- 
selves. 

This very dread of the rising of 
the conquered peoples of the so- 
called Dark Continent partly ex- 
plains why British military author- 
ities are careful about arming and 
placing Negroes in positions of au- 
thority. The Negro has no political 
or economic influence in England 
itself. In the South African Union 
the Negro cannot rise higher than 
a serf or a peon. The situation is 
not much better in Nigeria and 
Kenya. The Negro cannot go to 
Canada or Australia to settle. In 
the British system of government 
the role of the conquered is to serve 
the purposes of the conqueror. No 
Negro, then, can be placed in a 
high position in the army, for all 
Negroes, like other weak peoples 
under the British voke, must be ex- 
ploited by the conqueror. 

In the expression of hostility to- 
ward Negroes in high positions the 
British are not so blatant and bull- 
dozing as the fire-eating Americans. 
The British are more subtle in what 
they do and say with respect to the 
Negro. They prate much of liberty 
and what their nation has done to 
promote freedom, but in such dec- 
larations they have in mind the in- 
terests of the Caucasian. The Ne- 
gro registers very low in the 
thought of the British with respect 
to the amelioration of the race. 
Americans concede the right of the 
Negro to rise, but undertake to re- 

(Continued on page 181) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Picture to Color 


Make hektograph copies of the 
drawing for each child. 

Crayons or water colors may be 
used for the coloring. The follow- 
ing color scheme is suggested, al- 
though it is always good to encour- 
age the child to select his own col- 
oring. 

The king’s robe is a deep violet 
with yellow, orange and white deco- 
ration, His head ornament is yel- 
low. The guards wear white drapes 
with blue stripes and decoration. 
Their spears are yellow. The top 
of the platform is light brown, and 
the sides are a darker brown. Color 
the tree trunk light brown and the 
lines dark brown. The leaves are 
green. The carpet and canopy are 
a deep red, bordered with yellow. 
Dr. Delany wears a white suit, hat 
and shoes. They may be outlined 
with blue or black. All complexions 
are dark brown. The sky in the 
background is blue, while the back 
of the throne is a medium brown. 


L. M. J. 


An Opportunity 

Miss Lois Mailou Jones, illustra- 
tor for THE Necro History BULLE- 
TIN, will conduct an ARTS AND 
CRAFTS WORKSHOP during the 
six-week Summer School Session 
which opens at Howard University, 
Monday, June 30th. 

Teachers in modern schools, es- 
pecially the elementary schools, are 
aware of the fact that experience in 
arts and crafts is essential to suc- 
cessful teaching. The work with 
children requires the use of ma- 
terials and processes which make 
learning vital and strong. The arts 
of drawing, painting, modeling and 
book-making constitute definite coh- 
tributions to the development of 
many units of work. It is not until 
the teachers have had the ex- 
perience of experimenting freely 
with materials, tools and processes 
that they are able to understand 
the creative efforts of the child. 


The members of the class will 
work on individual problems or 
projects under the guidance of the 
Instructor. These problems or 
projects may be selected and car- 
ried out in appropriate media: 
clay, charcoal, pastel, crayon, tem- 
pera, pen and ink, cut paper or 
water-color. 

Teachers and workers in any 
field who wish to increase under- 
standing and enjoyment of art will 
have the opportunity for experi- 
mentation and the development of 
technical skills and processes at 
their own level. 

There will be trips to Museums 
and discussion groups. The course 
will yield three hours’ credit at 
$5.00 per semester hour credit. 

For further information kindly 
write Dr. Joseph St. Clair Price, 
director of the Summer School. 





Questions and 
Answers 
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strict their course so that the two 
races may not go together although 
they may go in the same direction. 
The British Empire is not con- 
cerned at all with the rise or fall of 
any of the weak races except so far 
as they may be used for trade. The 
British Empire is trade. All the 
cities and millions of the people of 
England may be destroyed, but if 
its channels of trade remain intact 
the British Empire will be as 
strong as ever. Since the Negro 
soldier may interfere with rather 
than facilitate this world trade it 
is not the policy of the British Em- 
pire to make black soldiery a pow- 
erful force. 

It is true that there have arisen 
in Britain men and women pro- 
foundly interested in the uplift of 
the Negro race—even martyrs in 
the cause of its freedom. These 
benevolent .and liberal-minded per- 
sons, however, have always been a 
small minority unable to influence 
the British Government. The Brit- 
ish Empire abolished the slave 


trade and decreed emancipation, 
but not altogether for humanita- 
rian reasons. The same authorities 
entered upon economic imperialism 
which enabled the exploiters to en- 
slave the Negroes in their native 
habitat without transporting them 
to America, where abolitionists 
would rise in protest. In Africa 
the natives would not be allowed to 
speak for themselves; and those in- 
clined to speak for them would not 
be tolerated there. 


5. Have Negroes figured conspic- 
uously in armies of other coun- 
tries? 

In almost all countries except the 
British Empire the Negro has had 
creditable standing in their armies. 
Sakanouye Tamura Maro distin- 
cuished himself as the leader of the 
Japanese against the Ainu who 
onee held their country. Angelo 
Soliman became a general in the 
army of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Pushkin’s grandfather was an out- 
standing general in the Russian 
Army. General Dumas was a dis- 
tinguished figure in the French 
Revolution, as was also Le Cheva- 
lier de St. Georges. 

In the use of colonial troops the 
Negro officer has been used in re- 
cent times mainly by the French 
as in the case of General Dodds in 
China and Paul Holle in Africa. 
Other nations conquering parts of 
Africa have considered it advisable 
to use Negro colonials mainly in 
subordinate positions. Negro co- 
lonial troops, however, have been 
used not only in holding their own 
brethren in subjection to the eco- 
nomic imperialists in Africa but 
also in the fighting of one nation 
against the other as in the recent 
wars of Europe. 

The using of the Negro in battles 
to decide matters in which white 
nations solely have been involved is 
something new, or at least modern. 
For centuries one European nation 
in fighting another refused to use 
any other but white soldiers in 
their wars. Other nations, especial- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Martin Robison 
Delany 


(Continued from page 171) 


paper in the interest of the colored 
people of that state. He declined 
this invitation, stating that only 
one newspaper as an organ of the 
colored people could be sustained at 
that time, adding, ‘‘Let that one 
be The North Star, with Frederick 
Douglass at the head.’’ It was at 
this time that Delany, after years 
of diversified endeavors, turned to 
the practice of medicine, but he 
never failed to devote part of his 
time to any movement relative to 
the advancement of his people. To 
show what the race had achieved, 
he published, in 1852, an interest- 
ing and valuable book, The Condi- 
tion of the Colored People in the 
United States. 

Martin R. Delany should be re- 
membered also because of his brav- 
ery. About 1850 when the Negroes 
were more terribly hard-pressed 
than ever Delany had to enter the 
fight again. The Congress of the 
United States had passed a fugitive 
slave law which made it possible 
not only to carry the fugitives back 
to their owners, but even to enslave 
Negroes who had never been in 
bondage. Delany, like the fiery 
abolitionists, urged that the law be 
defied. He said boldly in a speech 
at a protest meeting on a public 
square in Pittsburgh, breathing 
that spirit of liberty felt by Patrick 
Henry : 


“Honorable mayor, whatever ideas of 
liberty I may have, have been receive 
from reading the lives of your revolu- 
tionary fathers. I have therein learned 
that a man has a right to defend his 
castle with his life, even unto the tak- 
ing of life. Sir, my house is my castle; 
in that castle are none but my wife and 
my children, as free as ‘the angels of 
heaven, and whose liberty is as sacred 
as the pillars of God. If any man ap- 
proaches that house in seareh of a 
slave,—I care not who he may be, 
whether constable or sheriff, magistrate 
or even judge of the Supreme Court— 
nay, let it be he who sanctioned this 
act to become a law, surrounded by his 
cabinet as his body-guard, with the 
Declaration of Independence waving 
above his head as his banner, and the 
constitution of his country upon his 
breast as his shield,—if he crosses the 


threshold of my door, and I do not lay 
him a lifeless corpse at my feet, I hope 
the grave may refuse my body a rest- 
ing place, and righteous Heaven my 
spirit a home. O, no! he cannot enter 
that house and we both live.” 

Is there yet another reason why 
we should remember Dr. Delany? 
There are several other reasons, 
one being his interest in the emi- 
eration movement of the darker 
skinned race. He felt that they 
should have peace and the right to 
live unmolested. If such seemed 
impossible here, why not consider 
establishing homes elsewhere? Ac- 
cordingly at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
August, 1854, Delany published a 
eall for a National Emigration 
Convention. Many of the eminent 
eolored men of the northern and 
western states responded to discuss 
the question. Emigration, however, 
found only slight encouragement 
among the people of the free states, 
and it was not considered with 
ereat favor by those in the South. 
Before this assembly, Delany de- 
livered a brilliant address entitled 
‘‘The Destiny of the Colored Race 
in Ameriea.’’ It had high literary 
worth as well as considerable care- 
fully compiled data and his able 
views on the status of the Negro in 
this country. The entire speech is 
so impressive that it is difficult to 
quote one paragraph to the exclu- 
sion of the remaining material; 
however, an excerpt follows: 

“Can we be satisfied in this enlight- 
ened age of the world, amid the advan- 
tages which now present themselves to 
us, with the degradation and servility 
inherited from our fathers in this coun- 
try? God forbid. 

“Half a century brings about a 
mighty change in the reality of existing 
things and events of the world’s history. 
Fifty years ago our fathers lived. For 
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the most part they were sorely op- 
pressed, debased, ignorant, and inca- 
pable of comprehending the political 
relations of mankind. They lived 
amidst a continual cloud of moral ob- 
s‘urity; a fog of bewilderment and de- 
lusion. They were content with privi- 
leges; we will be satisfied with nothing 
less than rights. They considered them- 
selves favored to live by sufferance; we 
regret it as a degradation. A subordi- 
nate position was all they asked for; 
we claim entire equality or nothing. 
They admitted themselves to be in- 
feriors; we barely acknowledge the 
whites as equal. 

“There is but one question which 
presents itself for our serious con- 
sideration, upon which we must give a 
decisive reply: Will we transmit, as an 
inheritance to our children, the bless- 
ings of unrestricted civil liberty, or 
shall we entail upon them, as our own 
political legacy, the degradation and 
oppression left us by our fathers?” 

Delany joined those who sepa- 
rated from the Negro leaders be- 
lieving that the race should go to 
Liberia and from those who were 
content not to go anywhere. From 
the Emigration Convention held in 
Chatham, Canada, in 1856 he was 
sent as a commissioner to the Niger 
Valley to treat with Africans for 
lands on which to settle American 
Negroes. He signed favorable 
treaties with eight kings there, but 
the Civil War broke out before the 
plan could be carried any further. 
A generation thereafter, too, the 
European nations began to grab all 
of Africa. 

We might cite numerous in- 
stanees of Martin R. Delany’s un- 
forgettable career, but we must 
move on to a close. His assistance 
to John Brown, his travels in 
Europe, his participation in the In- 
ternational Congress in London in 
the year 1860, his scientific explora- 
tions in Africa, his friendship with 
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Abraham Lincoln, his participation 
in polities in South Carolina and 
his struggle for clean government 
there after the Civil War as the 
eandidate for lieutenant-governor 
—all are so important that it is dif- 
ficult to omit one, but the last fact 
we shall leave with you is this: 
Martin Robison Delany attained 
the highest commission that the 
United States Government had ever 
bestowed on any of his race—that 
of Major of Infantry. If you will 
read a book entitled Major Delany, 
by Frank A. Rollin, you will be 
surprised and gratified to find how 
efficiently Delany served his coun- 
try and why we must always think 
of him when we hear mentioned the 
year of 1812. 

He had to return from Central 
America in December, 1884, on ac- 
count of illness, and passed away 
one month later, January 24, 1885, 
at the age of seventy-three. He had 
not attained much political recogni- 
tion, but records show that no man 
regardless of race or color ever 
worked harder than he did for lib- 
erty, equality and justice. 

HELEN Wess Harris 


Banneker Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Longing for Foreign 
Lands 
(Continued from page 172) 
employment in the North. If it 
had not been for the Negro wash- 
erwomen who could secure work 
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before the days of the steam laun- 
dries many a Negro family might 
have starved. 

When thus hard pressed some of 
these free Negroes got into trouble 
in various ways and made more 
enemies. It finally happened that 
these colored people were often at- 
tacked on the streets. Mobs made 
up of white laborers who had taken 
jobs once left to Negro workers 
drove the blacks from their homes, 
burned their churches and school- 
houses, and killed numbers of the 
Negroes and white friends who 
dared to take up for them. Mat- 
ters became much worse about 1850 
when the Underground Railroad 
had taken so many fugitive slaves 
to the free states that Congress 
passed a most drastic law to stop 
this movement. The law made it 
possible not only to earry fugitive 
slaves back to slavery but also Ne- 
eroes who had never been slaves. 
The only thing the slave catcher 
needed to do was to swear that any 
Negro was his slave and he would 
be taken back inasmuch as the Ne- 
ero himself could not testify in his 
own behalf. Thousands of Negroes 
rushed into Canada to escape the 
operations of this law. 

This migration to Canada so in- 
ereased the number there that suf- 
fering would have followed from a 
much larger influx. Canada, more- 
over, was too cold for Negroes who 
had been brought up in the Lower 
South. The desire to reach other 
lands became a dominant thought 
of the leaders of the free Negroes. 
But since they had long fought the 
idea of the settlement of the Ne- 
groes in Liberia these leaders 
sought other parts. This proposal 
for transplantation elsewhere be- 
came a prominent one of the fifties 
before the annual conventions of 
the free Negro leaders who since 
the thirties had been accustomed to 
meet every year in some northern 
city to devise means to improve 
their condition. 

These leaders, however, divided 
on this question. Some still be- 
lieved that any consideration of the 
proposal to leave this country was 
a concession that the enemies of the 
race had succeeded in their efforts. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, A 
CENTURY AGO 


The outstanding opponent of col- 
onization was Frederick Douglass. 
He fought it not so much on senti- 
mental grounds as on that of its 
impracticability. As he understood 
the situation, it was impossible to 
transplant all Negroes or any large 
percentage of them ta any foreign 


country. He said aptly, ‘‘Indi- 
viduals emigrate, but nations 
never.’’ 


The Negro colonizationists, how- 
ever, went ahead with their plan. 
They sought the cooperation of 
those who believed as they did and 
carefully neglected to invite to 
their meetings those Negro leaders 
who did not agree with them. 
Frederick Douglass objected to this 
procedure, saying that it was ‘‘like 
the handle of a jug—all on one 
side,’’ but these emigrationists were 
assisted in their effort by interna- 
tional developments. Slavery had 
been abolished in the British West 
Indies and in British Guiana, and 
there was a shortage of labor in 
those parts during the forties and 
fifties when the production of sugar 
there was very important. 

A few Negroes endeavored, then, 
to demonstrate by actual transplan- 
tation the feasibility of the pro- 
posal, Prince Saunders had gone to 
Haiti. In 1836 Z. Kingsley, a white 
Florida planter, established on 35,- 
000 acres of land in Haiti his well 
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educated colored son. Stansbury 
Boyee’s father went with his family 
to Trinidad in 1852 and from there 
to Venezuela where he settled on a 
gold claim but was dispossessed be- 
cause he was not a citizen. About 
the same time Negroes in larger 
numbers went from the United 
States to Jamaica to supply the 
acute demand for labor on that 
island. 

In the course of time, emigration 
to foreign lands interested a larger 
number of representative Negroes. 
At a national council called in 1853 
to promote more effectively the 
amelioration of the colored people, 
the question of emigration and that 
only was taken up for serious con- 
sideration. But those who desired 
to introduce the question of Libe- 
rian colonization or who were espe- 
cially interested in that scheme 
were not invited. Among the per- 
sons who promoted the calling of 
this council were William Webb, 
Martin R. Delany, J. Gould Bias, 
Franklin Turner, Augustus Greene, 
James M. Whitfield, William Lam- 
bert, Henry Bibb, James T. Holly 
and Henry M. Collins. 

There developed in this assembly 
three groups, one believing with 
Martin R. Delany that it was best 
to go to the Niger Valley in Africa, 
another following the counsel of 
James M. Whitfield then interested 
in emigration to Central America, 
and a third supporting James T. 
Holly, who insisted that Haiti of- 
fered the best opportunities for 
free persons of color desiring to 
leave the United States. Delany 
was commissioned to proceed to Af- 
rica, where he succeeded in con- 
cluding treaties with eight African 
kings who offered America Negroes 
inducements to settle in their re- 
spective countries. James Redpath, 
already interested in the scheme of 
colonization in Haiti, had preceded 
Holly there and with the latter as 
his coworker succeeded in sending 
to that country as many as two 
thousand emigrants, the first of 


whom sailed from this country in 
1861. Owing to the lack of equip- 
ment adequate to the establishment 
of the settlement and the unfavor- 
able climate, not more than one- 
third of the emigrants remained. 

Some attention was directed to 
California and Central America 
just as in the case of Africa; but, 
with the exception of a few adven- 
turers like M. W. Gibbs, who went 
first to California and then to Van- 
couver, nothing in that direction 
took tangible form immediately ; 
and the Civil War following soon 
thereafter did not give some of 
these schemes a chance to material- 
ize. 

The general emancipation of the 
Negro and the participation of the 
race in politics during the recon- 
struction period convinced the race 
that it was no longer necessary to 
go abroad to seek opportunities for 
improvement. Many of those who, 
before the Civil War, had gone to 
foreign shores returned to the 
United States to rise with their 
race in freedom. The fortunate 
position of the Negro in polities, 
however, did not last long. The 
enemies of the race soon found 
some way to get rid of Negroes in 
polities and to inconvenience and 
oppress them just about as the free 
Negroes had been before the Civil 
War. When this oppression became 
all but unbearable in some states, 
with lynching almost for a pastime, 
the Negroes here and there began 
to talk again about leaving this 
country for some other where they 
might be treated as human beings. 

Organizations of emigration 
agencies began to spring up here 
and there during the nineties. A 
few Negroes went to Wapimo, Mex- 
ico, but larger numbers of the race 
were not desired there. African 
colonization was revived under the 
stimulus of Senator Morgan of Ala- 
bama and Bishop H. M. Turner of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a few hundred Ne- 
gcroes went to Africa in 1895. The 
Negroes finally became adjusted to 
their hard lot wherever they were 
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found in this country, however, 
and the public practically forgot 
about the plan to carry the Negroes 
back to Africa until it was revived 
in recent years by Senator Bilbo of 
Mississippi, with the support of a 
Negro attorney in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

On the whole, the effort to trans- 
plant any large number of Negroes 
to foreign shores has been a failure. 
A few individuals of the race have 
gone to foreign countries and have 
done well in various lines just as 
members of any other race may do. 
Some individuals, however, have 
fared to the contrary. They have 
been very much like the Negro 
whom Booker T. Washington found 
in Europe to which he had gone to 
solve the race problem. This emi- 
grant had thereby solved the race 
problem, but could not solve the 
problem of making a living there. 
At that time he was wondering how 
he might get sufficient funds to re- 
turn to the United States to make a 
living. The whole effort reenforced 
the thought of Frederick Douglass, 
who always opposed it, saying, that 
the Negroes should neither emi- 
erate nor migrate. They should re- 
main in the South where in large 
numbers they may constitute a po- 
litical and economic power which 
others must recognize. 

Yet while Negroes have not left 
the country in large numbers to 
settle permanently they have left 
the South for the North; and even 
there, despite Frederick Douglass’s 
doubts, they have become a politi- 
cal factor that this leader never 
dreamed they would be. It is re- 
markable, however, that participa- 
tion of the Negro in polities was not 
the main urge of the Negro to mi- 
grate to the North, if it were any 
urge at all. The Negro migrants, 
like other such elements thus trans- 
planted, went North to improve 
their economic condition. In the 
case of persecution people seldom 
migrate for the reason that it is bet- 
ter to bear the evils which one has 
than fly to those he knows not of. 

C. G. Woopson 
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THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF THE 
NORTHERN NEGRO, 1932-1936 


HE Negro has been secure in 
none of his civil rights in the 
south. He has suffered all the 
obligations of citizenship and en- 
joyed few of its privileges. He 
has been obliged to pay taxes, obey 
the law, submit to conscription. On 
the other hand, he may not freely 
vote, hold office, or sit on a jury. 
However, the Negro up north is 
an entirely different political ani- 
mal. Up north he possesses not 
only the ballot, but he is expected 
to use it. Indeed, the Negro vote 
has been actually solicited by Re- 
publican politicians and under- 
world bosses alike. The advent in 
1918-20 of two million black mi- 
grants lacking in civie spirit, racial 
pride, and class consciousness was 
a mine of golden ballots for the po- 
litical racketeers. At first corrupt 
politicians reaped a bumper har- 
vest out of the colored precincts. 
In close elections the solid blocks of 
Negro votes constituted the margin 
between victory and defeat. By 
subsidies to the local Negro press, 
by political patronage, by bribery, 
by promises and flattery, the forces 
of corruption and reaction man- 
aged to retain control of the north- 
ern Negro vote. At election time 
the Uncle Tom’s Cabin line was 
sure fire. ‘‘Vote for the party that 
set you free; the party of Abraham 
Lineoln !’’ 

But in 1936 the Negroes revolt- 
ed and voted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt into the White House for a 
second term. James Farley esti- 
mates that 80 per cent of the Ne- 
gro vote was captured by the Dem- 
ocratic Party in this particular 
election. The Republican Party 
made the most serious effort in its 
history to retain the Negro vote. 
In nine states the Negro was sup- 
posed to hold the balance of power. 
The Republican politicians em- 
ployed all the traditional appeals. 
They relied upon preachers to rally 
the Negro once more to the banner 
of the G. O. P. But the voices of 
the elders from the steeple tops 


proclaiming the virtues and bene- 
fits of the Republican rule of the 
past were futile against the strat- 
egy of the young men and women 
of the Negro Democratic Campaign 
Committee, discussing the problems 
of the present—what the Negro was 
getting and would get from the 
New Deal. 

The Democratic Party won the 
support of the Negro in 1936, be- 
cause it had convinced the plain 
colored people that it was more in- 
terested in their welfare than were 
the Republicans. The economic 
crisis of the thirties had disillu- 
sioned many. The Negroes were the 
first to be disemployed. Hoover, 
the Republican, they complained, 
had done little for them. Roose- 
velt, the Democrat, had created the 
emergency relief and the W.P.A. 
The New Deal had upheld the right 
of collective bargaining at the time 
when Negroes were entering trade 
unions in unprecedented numbers. 
The Roosevelt administration had 
sponsored measures for social se- 
curity, wage standards, slum clear- 
ance, and old age assistance. De- 
spite cases of discrimination, Ne- 
groes had benefited substantially, 
it was claimed, from the measures 
of the New Deal. 

The masterful Farley sensed the 
growing pro-Roosevelt sentiment 
among the Negroes. He was care- 
ful to nurse this favorable disposi- 
tion. He invited Negro leaders 
right into the inner circles of the 
Democratic Party. No difference 
between black and white was recog- 
nized at any time by Farley. Then 
arrived the test of the Democratic 
national convention. A Negro had 
never been permitted to occupy a 
seat in a Democratic national con- 
vention until the year 1924. In 
that particular year one Negro was 
present. In 1932 once more prece- 
dent was broken by the admission 
of ten Negro alternates. Now on 
the eve of the 1936 convention the 
Texas legislature had drafted a res- 
olution which inveighed against the 


admission of Negro delegates to the 
national Democratic Party conven- 
tion. Roosevelt and Farley were 
left to choose between offending the 
southern Bourbons or the northern 
Negroes. 

In the summer of 1936 the cre- 
dentials of 30 Negro delegates were 
placed before the proper committee 
for validation. Not only were all 
30 delegates seated, but it was a Ne- 
gro who formally opened the Na- 
tional Democratic convention of 
1936. The Reverend Marshall L. 
Shepard, pastor of the Mt. Olivet 
Chureh of Philadelphia, led in the 
opening prayer. This was all too 
much for the staunch Bourbon sen- 
ator from South Carolina, Ellison 
D. Smith, who in all his three score 
and ten years had never witnessed 
such a breech of precedent. Smith, 
accompanied by two other southern 
delegates, walked out and remained 
there until the obnoxious invoea- 
tion was over only to return to hear 
another Negro, Representative Ar- 
thur W. Mitchell, speaking from 
the rostrum. 

The Roosevelt campaigners had 
no difficulty in convincing the Ne- 
gro voting public that the liberal 
New Deal wing of the Democratic 
Party shared none of the preju- 
dices or antipathies of the southern 
Bourbon element. Circumstances 
had demonstrated beyond question 
that the solid south did not control 
the Democratie Party. According- 
ly, the Negro gladly gave Roosevelt 
his vote in 1936. 

But the Negro press and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People both 
warned the Democratic politicians 
not to count the Negro as hence- 
forth permanently wedded to the 
Democratic Party. The Negro had 
arrived at the strategic stage of bi- 
partisanship. The Democrats must 
continue to court the Negro vote, 
for only as long as the Democrats 
succeeded in outdoing the Republi- 
cans in meeting the problems and 
needs of the Negro race, would they 
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enjoy the continued support of the 
Negro voters. 

The Negro in 1936 discovered his 
own political power. The aware- 
ness of his importance as a citizen 
awakened in the northern Negro a 
political consciousness such as he 
had never before dared to harbor. 
Negroes slowly developed civic 
pride. They looked about in their 
neighborhood and found plenty to 
ask of the vote seeking politician. 
They demanded better schools, bet- 
ter sanitation, better fire and police 
protection. They insisted upon ob- 
taining their proportion of the 
housing projects and the W.P.A. 
jobs. They demanded the appoint- 
ment of colored teachers, clerks, 
nurses, engineers, technicians, in 
civil service. Now they wrung 
promises from every office seeker 
that he would carry out these re- 
forms before the Negro community 
would endorse him. However, 
again and again the wily white pol- 
itician, once elected, would wriggle 
out of his promises. The Negroes, 
weary of flattering speeches by po- 
litical charmers, proceeded to nom- 
inate members of their own race to 
positions in the city hall, the state 
legislature, and even to Congress. 

In 1930 Osear De Priest, Repub- 
lican, was elected to the House of 
Representatives from the first con- 
gressional district of Illinois. He 
was the first Negro to occupy a seat 
in Congress since 1901. Southern 
Congressmen were greatly per- 
turbed about sitting in the same 
law making chamber with a Negro; 
about eating meals in the congres- 
sional lunch room next to a black 
Republican. But what could they 
do about it? It was especially hard 
upon the wives of the southern rep- 
resentatives, many of whom came 
from the best families of the south. 
Imagine the extreme embarrass- 
ment of being received on the same 
level as the wife of a Negro at a re- 
ception given by the first lady of 
the land in honor of the wives of 
the congressmen. The defeat of 
Oscar De Priest in the election of 
1934 brought no relief, for his sue- 
eessor, Arthur W. Mitchell, al- 
though a Democrat, was likewise a 
Negro. 


Equally significant if not so 
spectacular had been the box score 
for Negro candidates for office in 
state legislatures. In the period of 
1932-36, 38 Negroes won seats in 
the legislatures of 12 states. In- 
cidentally, two of those states were 
Kentucky and West Virginia. 

Pennsylvania led with eleven Ne- 
gro members returned to Harris- 
burg. [Illinois was second with 
eight. There were three Negroes 
returned in each of the states of 
New York, New Jersey, and In- 
diana. In California Frederick 
Roberts, Republican, was elected to 
the Senate and Augustus Hawkins, 
Democrat, to the lower chamber; 


Kansas and West Virginia re- 
turned two Negroes. Nebraska, 


Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan had one 
each. 

In same period, 1932-36, 20 Ne- 
groes were elected to City Councils 
in 8 states, including the ex-slave 
states of Delaware and Maryland. 
In New York City, three Negroes 
presided in municipal and magis- 
trates’ courts, and one each in 
Philadelphia and Washington, D. 
C. Justices of Peace of the Negro 
race were found in Connecticut, In- 
diana, Maryland, Missouri, and even 
in North Carolina, according to M. 
N. Work. The number was not 
great, however. In virtually every 
major city of the northwest, as well 
as in several in the south there were 
Negro policemen, policewomen, and 
probation officers by 1936. 

There would be other Negroes in 
Congress and many more in the 
state legislatures and city councils 
were it not for gerrymandering. 
Harlem has more colored people 
than Chicago, yet it sends no Ne- 
ero representative to Congress. If 
Negro areas were incorporated as a 
solid unit in the drafting of con- 
zressional districts instead of being 
artfully gerrymandered, it would 
be possible for Negroes of New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and Baltimore to add 6 Ne- 
gro representatives to solace the 
lonely Chicago Negro Representa- 
tive, Arthur W. Mitchell, Democrat, 
of the First Congressional District 
of Illinois. 

A truly 


democratic country 
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should reflect in the make-up of its 
parliament or congress the propor- 
tions of occupations and races in 
the nation as a whole. The fact 
that the majority of senators and 
congressmen at Washington are 
business men, lawyers, and political 
careerists, and that so few of them 
are wage-earners, dirt farmers, or 
store clerks is a commentary upon 
the lack of political organization 
among the common people of the 
United States. Similarly, a coun- 
try which prides itself upon its re- 
spect for the rights of minorities 
exhibits the sorry spectacle of a 
congress in whose lower house one 
Negro sits among 434 whites as the 
sole representative of 13,000,000 
citizens, one-tenth of the American 
people. As for the Senate, the lily 
white complexion of its 96 senators 
is beyond question. Not until 9 Ne- 
groes are senators and 44 Negroes 
occupy seats in the lower house will 
the darkest tenth of the American 
people be numerically represented 
according to their true proportions. 
HERBERT B. ALEXANDER 


Los Angeles 
City College 





Questions and 
Answers 


(Continued from page 181) 


ly those of color, were regarded as 
savages, and to excite savage people 
to attack civilized persons was suf- 
ficient to outlaw any nation which 
would resort to such a measure. 
The explanation given was that the 
questions involved concerned civi- 
lized people and could not be un- 
derstood or appreciated by savages. 
At first the Negro soldiers who vol- 
unteered to fight in the American 
Revolution against Great Britain 
were turned away for this very 
reason. The colonies soon reached 
their extremity, however, and were 
willing to use any help available. 
The military authorities of the 
colonies reversed their position, and 
between three and four thousand 
Negroes served in the American 
Revolutionary War. The record 
shows that in spite of the progress 
made in other countries Great Brit- 
ain still has some of that same bias. 
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Let Our Rejoicings Rise, a Pantomime 
With Musie and Reading 


This pantomime tells the history 
of the Negro from the dawn of civi- 
lization to the present. 

It may be presented with few re- 
hearsals as MR. HISTORY may 
read his part, or MISS HISTORY 
her part. 

The effectiveness of the rendition 
is very largely dependent upon the 
reading of the part of HISTORY 
as well as the pantomime and the 
chorus. 

Other appropriate spirituals al- 
ready known by the group may be 
substituted for the ones suggested. 

A blue back drop is effective for 
the pantomime. 

LisT OF SONGS 

‘*Lift Every Voice and Sing’’ 

‘*Go Down Moses’’ 

‘‘Jubba — African 

Song”’ 

‘*Tom Tom or Drums’”’ 

‘*Cotton Needs Pickin’ ’’ 

‘“Walk Together Chillun’’ 

‘‘Free At Last’’ 


Dance and 


CHARACTERS 
AGEs oR HisToRY 
CHILDREN 5 


IKNATON 


CHORUS 
» .Dr VO 
PROPERTIES 


Very large wooden book that can 
be opened on stage. 


LET OUR REJOICING RISE 
ScenE I—Acrt I 

Outside curtain. Five children, 
well dressed, sit together on the 
ground, looking in book and hum- 
ming ‘‘Negro National Anthem.’’ 
They sing words when song reaches 
—‘‘Let our rejoicing rise,’’ ete. 
(Choir—off stage—sings, first verse 
only.) 

MR. AGES enters just before 
verse is completed. He sings the 


second verse alone as far as ‘‘ We: 


forget Thee.’’ (Choir—off stage— 
sings, ““Guided Beneath Thy 
Hand,’’ etc.) 

FIRST CHILD: How beautiful- 
ly you sing our new song. Pray, 
who are you? 

MR. AGES: 


IT am the Ages. 


GROUP OF PEOPLE 


Some men call me History—some 
Experience, but whatever men call 
me, I have lived many years before 
men knew how to write about me. 

SECOND CHILD: But when did 
you learn our new song? We just 
learned it today in school for Ne- 
gro History Week. 

MR. AGES: ’Tis a new song in- 
deed. But the thought is old, as 
old as the dawn of civilization. 

THIRD CHILD: How ean that 
be? It is the ‘‘Negro National An- 
them,’’ it has been written only 
since the freedom of the Negro in 
the United States. 

FOURTH CHILD: How can 
the thought of the ‘‘ Negro National 
Anthem”’ be as old as civilization 
or history, when the Negro has no 
history except that which deals 
with the period of slavery in the 
United States? 

MR. AGES: My dear children, 
you are voicing the thoughts of 
many Negro boys and girls who 
think that the history of the Ne- 
gro is different from that of other 
races. That Negroes were slaves, 
ignorant, abused and are now free. 
But this race has gone through 
exactly the same stage as has every 
other race. All races at some time 
have passed through a form of 
slavery. But, come, let me read to 
you from my book, so that you 
may see the Negro from the dawn 
of civilization and know truly that 
he has always—(Choir sings, ‘‘ Let 
His Rejoicing Rise,’’ etc.) 

MR. AGES: (Goes to large book, 
in which is written the history of 
the Negro from the ancient pe- 
riod to today, at the side of stage. 
The children go with him to the 
side of the stage, while end of song 
is being sung.) 


DAWN OF CIVILIZATION 


Let me first read this page which 
carries you back to Egypt where 
civilization was born. (Curtain 
rises on Egyptian scene—panto- 
mime—Sun and Nile worshippers. 
Worshippers may call names of 
Egyptian Gods in sort of chant. 


Choir hums ‘‘Go Down, Moses.’’) 
Here we find the Egyptians—a 
black, curly headed and _ thick 
lipped people worshipping the 
Nile River and the sun, because to 
them all blessings and curses 
seemed to come from these two. 
You hear them ealling their gods 
by their many names—until a great 
Pharaoh whose name was Iknaton 
rose up and said— 

IKNATON: (Enters, proclaim- 
ing loudly)—There is but ONE 
GOD, and His name shall be called 
Naton. Let our rejoicings rise to 
him. 

(He repeats several times, cutting 
to the right and left with whip un- 
til all worshippers turn to him and 
cry out, ‘‘Naton to his ONE God.’’ 
High priests enter, capture Ikna- 
ton, and worshippers continue to 
worship Nile and the sun.) 

FIRST CHILD: But, Mr. Ages, 
how shall we know that these are 
Negroes ? 

MR. AGES: Because Egypt is 
in Africa, the birthplace of this 
race, and because these men in the 
most ancient times had the charac- 
teristic features of the Negro— 
large lips—thick, black skin, flat 
noses and curly hair. 

But, let me read you more about 
these Egyptians. They were not 
only the first to proclaim one God, 
but they also believed in a soul that 
lived on after the individual died. 
They called this soul ‘‘Ka’’ and 
built wonderful tombs in which the 
soul might live after the body died. 
They called these tombs pyramids. 
Egyptians captured many nations, 
of whom they made slaves who did 
the hard work. (Curtain rises on 
Egyptian slaves carrying heavy 
stones. Curtain.) 

(Music soft to accompany heavy 
load. ) 

There was a huge stone in the 
way of one of these pyramid tombs 
so that the conceited Pharaoh had a 
likeness of himself carved in the 
stone and made into an entrance to 
his pyramid. This entrance is with 
the Pharaoh’s head and is called 
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the Sphinx. They then decorated 
the inside of the tombs by painting 
in wonderful colors the history of 
the life of the Pharaoh—by carving 
an image of him and making price- 
less jewelry to adorn the image in 
which the spirit would live. They 
invented the first phonetic writing 
symbols called hieroglyphies. They 
continued to be a highly civilized 
people, enslaving weaker races un- 
til Moses delivered the Hebrews 
from Egyptian bondage. Later, 
other peoples came and conquered 
the Egyptians and mingled with 
them and made them look like 
mulattoes, 

(Curtain rises on pyramid scene. 
Pantomime. Moses leading Hebrews 
out of bondage. Choir sings ‘‘Go 
Down Moses.’’ Curtain falls.) 

SECOND CHILD: Think of it. 
the Negroes a great people—Phar- 
aoh’s ruling a vast territory—cap- 
turing and enslaving weaker races 
and giving to the world its first 
civilization. 

MR. AGES: But, come, my chil- 
dren, let me read to you about Ethi- 
opia and the people of Western 
Africa. For Ethiopians were not 
the least among the princes of early 
civilization. Ethiopia the ancient 
name for the region south of Egypt 
now included in Nubia, Abyssinia, 
Kordofan and Sennar. In the Bi- 
ble it is spoken of as the land of 
Cush. At one time it was a power- 
ful country with Meroe, a city 
whose ruins are still to be seen on 
the Nile, as its capital. The kings 
of Ethiopia frequently ruled 
Egypt, but Egypt never gained full 
control of Ethiopia. Ethiopia once 
ruled Yemen a land in Asia just 
across the Red Sea. 

(Curtain rises on African jungle 
scene. Natives making poisoned ar- 
row heads, domesticated sheep, goat 
and cow, using iron ore and with 
stringed instruments.) 

When we study Africa we find 
that the early people were interest- 
ing. Their knowledge of chemistry 
with which they made poison for 
their arrow heads; they domesticat- 
ed the sheep, goat, cow and gave 
the world its greatest boon in the 
discovery of iron. 

The natives of Africa were the 





first to use stringed instruments. 
As further evidence of their artis- 
tic ability, numerous mask, beauti- 
ful carvings, ornate pottery, exqui- 
site jewelry, are living evidences of 
a great people. 

The African people seem to have 
suffered from internal movements. 
(Drums may be heard in distance.) 
The African traders from Europe 
started the traffic in men. (African 
jungle dance here. After panto- 
mime European tradesmen fooling 
natives with whiskey, carrying 
them away never to return.) 

—CurRTAIN— 

(Wait until curtain falls.) 


MR. AGES: Chiefs and tribes- 
men alike were herded in ships and 
sold as slaves in foreign lands, 
America taking the largest share. 
From that time Africa has been 
going backward. 

All was not lost, however, for in 
Abyssinia yet survives a great po- 
litical organization of wealth and 
intellectual power, an Empire of a 
great people. Ethiopia, we salute 
thee. 

CHILDREN: Yes, Ethiopia, we 
salute thee. 

(Spiritual is heard off stage, 
‘*Walk Together Chillun.’’) 

MR. AGES: But, come, my chil- 
dren, hear this page. In August 
1619, twenty of these Negroes, 
African natives and chiefs, were 
sold to planters in Virginia. The 
southern slaveholders of well or- 
dered plantations saw that the Af- 
rican was not only a field hand 
(Curtain rises on plantation scene, 
picking cotton) and faithful domes- 
tic, but also a cobbler, mason, car- 
penter and spinner and weaver of 
cotton and wool. Without the aid 
of the Negro, industry in the south- 
ern states would have been helpless. 
Hear these Negro slaves singing in 
the cotton fields. 

(Curtain—cotton picking scene. 
Chow sings ‘‘Cotton Needs Pick- 
ing’’; dance, if possible.) 

And as they sing in slavery, great 
Negroes arise—Crispus Attucks, a 
martyr of the Revolution; Phillis 
Wheatley, the poet ; Benjamin Ban- 
naker, the astronomer; Frederick 
Douglass, the orator; Sojourner 
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Truth, the underground railway 
conductor; Ira Aldridge, the 
Shakespearean actor, known on 
both continents. 

CHILDREN: Think of it, great 
men and women growing out of 
slavery itself. 

MR. AGES: Many are the fail- 
ings of this race, but after reading 
of these great Negro geniuses, there 
is food for inspiration that we too 
may add to the wealth of history. 

But, look, read this page on ‘‘ The 
Freedom of the Negro.’’ When our 
erandparents were boys, the United 
States engaged in a serious fight 
known as the Civil War. It threat- 
ened to separate these United 
States, because the South wanted 
slaves to work in the fields; the 
North could not use them. For 
vears they fought about it. Then, 
Lincoln, in order to keep the coun- 
try together, made his famous 
speech at Gettysburg. Next came 
the emancipation. 

(Child recites Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Another the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Sing ‘‘Free at 
Last.’’ Recite ‘‘Ode to Ethiopia’’ 
—Boy sings ‘‘Sewanee River.’’) 

FIRST CHILD: But those peo- 
ple are not many, and we need more 
assurance. Maybe you ean read to 
us about some other great Negroes 
in history. 

SECOND CHILD: Please tell us, 
are there great Negroes of other 
countries ? 

MR. AGES: With the Spanish 
explorers to America in 1540 came 
a Negro, named Little Stephen, in 
Spanish (Estevanico). Little Ste- 
phen assisted the Spaniards in ex- 
ploring the southwestern part of 
the United States. Nuflo de Olano 
assisted Balboa in discovering the 
Pacific Ocean. Other Negroes came 
to America with the Spanish ex- 
plorers. Another, Henrique Diaz, 
became a general in Brazil. 

On the island of San Domingo 
lived a Negro soldier and statesman 
by the name of Toussaint Louver- 
ture. He made his country inde- 
pendent of France. The French, 
under the leadership of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, wanted to take posses- 
sion of the island. Toussaint Lou- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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THE NEGRO IN NEW ORLEANS 


EW ORLEANS, the city of 
N the South, New Orleans, 
the city that lies within the 
crescent bend of the mighty father 
of waters, the Mississippi, is the 
city that has been acclaimed 
‘* America’s Most Interesting.’’ Of 
the vast population of this southern 
center 125,000 are Negroes. The 
New Orleans Negro has a history 
most unusual, a history most fas- 
cinating. When we dig into the 
musty, yellow, time worn pages of 
the volumes of records found in 
great archives of the St. Louis 
Cathedral, we learn from first 
sources the life activities of the 
New Orleans Negroes. We learn 
from these records that these early 
Negroes were not only tillers of the 
soil, but it was they who made 
beautiful art cabinet work that 
adorned the salons of the famous 
French homes. We learn that they 
smelted and beat the iron ore until 
they produced that iron lace work 
that we now see on the Spanish bal- 
conies of the old New Orleans 
homes. We learn, too, from these 
records, the vast number of Negro 
slaves that were baptized, married, 
and buried according to the rites 
of Mother Church. From _ first 
source we know that it was the 
Capuchin Fathers, of the Cathedral 
Chureh, whose monastery adjoins 
this edifice, who walked for many 
miles along the plantation lands 
and baptized the pagan slaves. 
These priests realized that some- 
thing must be done in order that 
the sanctity of marriage and the 
bond of the family be kept secured. 
They introduced in New Orleans, 
during the slave traffic, what New 


Orleans historians call ‘‘The Ex-, 


change of Slave Law.’’ If a male 
slave living on the plantation of 
Jefferson Davis, married a woman 
from the Baldwin plantation, he 
would then take up residence on 
the plantation of the woman, and 
this said Baldwin plantation, in ex- 
change for having received the 


male slave, sent another male slave 
to the Jefferson Davis plantation. 

New Orleans, with its lazily flow- 
ing bayous, New Orleans with its 
tall and stately magnolia, is a city 
truly enchanting. In days of yore 
there sat upon the corners the am- 
ple bosom, black-faced, creole mam- 
my, who sold to passers-by her lus- 
cious pralines. The creole mam- 
mies often held fast in their arms 
the babes of their white masters 
and mistresses. To these white chil- 
dren they told the folktales of Af- 
rica and sang lullabies. 

But there were free persons of 
color in New Orleans before the 
general emancipation. We know 
that these free Negroes added much 
to the social and economic life of 
their city. Their life in many re- 
spects was more interesting than 
that of the whites who occupied the 
level above them. 

There lived in New Orleans, dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century, or 
between the dates 1812 and 1867, 
one free Negro who was poet, pro- 
fessor, politician, and patriot. This 
Negro Orleanian, Armand Lanusse, 
received all his training in his na- 
tive city. He occupied himself se- 
riously with all questions which 
concerned the well-being of the Ne- 
gro population. His zeal and de- 
votion in this regard have yet to be 
equalled. The life of the people he 
expressed in poetry, and their 
progress he enchanced by his ef- 
forts. 

In connection with Monsieur 
Lanusse, one cannot but mention 
the achievement of Madame Ber- 
nard Couvent. This woman, the 
central African type, probably a 
slave in her youth, by testament 
made in 1832 generously left cer- 
tain funds for the instruction of 
orphans and Catholic indigents of 
the third district of New Orleans. 
Much time and organization be- 
came necessary before the provi- 
sions of this will could be carried 
out. 


Monsieur Lanusse, then scarcely 
out of his teens, stepped forward 
offering his services. Due to his 
natural ability and training, his 
leadership was very successful. Be- 
fore long an edifice known as ‘‘In- 
stitution Catholique des Orphelins 
Indigents’’ was established. 

In 1852 Monsieur Lanusse was 
made principal of the institution. 
Under him worked such New Or- 
leans teachers as Joanni Questy, 
Constant Reynes, and Joseph Vig- 
neaux-Lavigne. One,of the out- 
standing graduates of the Catholic 
Institution for Orphan Indigents 
was Mile. Victoria Lecene. On com- 
mencement day she was crowned 
publicly by Monsieur Lanusse him- 
self. She wore the laurel wreath © 
for general excellency and her un- 
usual achievements in the field of 
elocution and creative poetry. 

When we mention those persons 
who gave freely to the cause of 
education and civic welfare, the 
name Thomy Lafon takes front 
rank. This Orleanian, born of a 
French father and Haitian mother, 
may be termed a self-made man. As 
a young man he worked at various 
jobs, and finally received employ- 
ment in a loan shop. He thereby 
became interested in finance, and 
after his work day ended he con- 
ducted a similar business at his 
home, After some years he had 
amassed considerable wealth. Then, 
devoting full time to his own 
money-lending business, he became 
one of the wealthiest men of this 
city. . In times of need he lent 
funds to the city of New Orleans to 
carry on its work. 

His funds were available not 
only for Negro institutions but for 
white institutions as well. Today 
we read on the plaques of honor the 
name Thomy Lafon. His gift made 
possible the St. John Berchman 
Asylum, the Lafon Boys’ Home, 
the Holy Family Convent, and aid- 
ed greatly in the work of the Char- 
ity Hospital and the Eye, Ear, Nose 
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and Throat Hospital in New Or- 
leans. 

In the field of music the name 
Edmund Dédé stands out upper- 
most. In the field of journalism we 
remember Dr. L. Roudanez, the 
founder and proprietor of the New 
Orleans Tribune. 

Old New Orleans, like modern 
New Orleans, produced its men of 
art. As Armand Lanusse and Vic- 
toria Lecene expressed life in 
poetry, Eugene Warbourg ex- 
pressed it in marble. His Negro 
hand turned crude stone into the 
busts of generals, magistrates, and 
notable citizens. After studying 
under the famous French master, 
Gabriel, he opened his studio on St. 
Peter Street, between Bourbon and 
Royal, in the heart of what is now 
called the Vieux Carré. 

The old cemeteries of New Or- 
leans are filled with monuments 
which are a part of his work and 
creation. One of his masterpieces 
is a statue representing two tall an- 
gels carved from one block of mar- 
ble and standing upon one base; 
each holds high in his right hand a 
chalice which contains the blood of 
life. We find all over New Or- 
leans the masterpieces of War- 
bourg’s chisel. The more lasting 
of his works ean be found also in 
the Gruenwald Mansion and Her- 
mann home in New Orleans. 

We have spoken at length upon 
celebrated New Orleans Negroes. 
We have mentioned the educators, 
the musicians, the sculptors, the 
philanthropists, but now we men- 
tion a man of science, Norbert Ril- 
lieux. Rillieux invented the vac- 
uum pan, a discovery of great im- 


portance. This invention was in- 
troduced in the manufacture of 
sugar. This machine made possible 


the removal of crudities and granu- 
lated the sugar. It completely revo- 
lutionized the sugar industry of 
Louisiana, as well as that of the en- 
tire southland and the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Today, there hangs 
on the walls of the art gallery of 
New Orleans a tablet to Norbert 
Rillieux, the inventor of the vac- 
uum pan. 

Having but briefly scratched the 
bare surface of the history of the 


New Orleans Negro, we close our 
present discussion, remembering al- 
ways in the field of early Negro ed- 
ucation the name Armand Lanusse. 
When we think of the work of the 
New Orleans Negro and the Catho- 
lie Chureh we think of the saintly 
Capuchin Fathers. At the same 
time we look with praise at the 
Catholic Institution for Orphan 
Indigents founded by Madame Ber- 
nard Couvent. In the field of mu- 
sic, we find Edmund Dédé. In 
poetry we have Victoria Lecene. 
When, amid the thick sinuated, 
purple clustering wistaria we see 
the old cemeteries of New Orleans 
with its marble statues and monu- 
ments, let us remember Eugene 
Warbourg, the sculptor. The 
southland with its canefields, with 
its great sugar industry which has 
swelled the pockets of millions— 
that southland owes the prosperity 
of this industry to Norbert Rillieux. 

New Orleans, the city of ancient 
lore, the city which in the language 
of its people, shows the influence of 
France, the city which in the gran- 
deur of its architecture, breathes a 
note of Spain; that city with its 
tales of fabulous interest with the 
white and pink orlando that blos- 
soms in the parkways—if that city 
of the South is America’s most in- 
teresting, have not the New Orleans 
Negroes contributed greatly to 
making it thus? 

D. J. JacKSON 


An Important Lecture 
on the Negro in Brazil 
by Dr. Arthur Ramos 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History with the 
cooperation of certain teachers of 
the District of Columbia recently 
presented in a series of important 
lectures on the Negro in Brazil, Dr. 
Arthur Ramos, professor of An- 
thropology of the University of 
Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. This 
scholar spoke at a luncheon on 
April 22, at an afternoon meeting 
of a representative group of schol- 
ars at the Banneker Junior High 
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School, and again that same eve- 
ning before a similar audience at 
Howard University. The speaker 
restricted himself to a few general 
comments at the luncheon, but on 
the other two occasions he delved 
seriously into the subject. In the 
afternoon he spoke mainly of the 
approach of various scholars to the 
subject and endeavored to show the 
most successful procedure in arriv- 
ing at an understanding of the Ne- 
gro in that country. In the eve- 
ning lecture he was concerned 
mainly with figuring out tribal 
sourees of the Negro brought from 
Africa, the fusion of intertribal 
cultures and the conflict and fusion 
of the African culture with that of 
the Portuguese in Brazil. 

The lecture interested a consid- 
erable number of scholars in the 
city who were glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear 
and participate in these discussions. 
Among these were Dr. Richard 
Pattee, of the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Latin American 
Republics of the United States De- 
partment of State; Dr. Lewis 
Hanke of the Hispanic-American 
Division of the Library of Con- 
gress; and Dr. Raul d’Ecea, profes- 
sor of Latin American History at 
George Washington University. 

On this occasion the Director of 
the Association took occasion to 
thank the lecturer as a representa- 
tive from a country where democ- 
racy has been given a trial. At the 
same time the Director referred 
also to the necessity for sending to 
the people of Brazil a message from 
the Negroes of the United States. 
This message should not assume the 
form of propaganda but should go 
through books and lectures by rep- 
resentative scholars who are not 
blinded by racial bias and have the 
courage to tell the truth. The Ne- 
gro himself must assume the re- 
sponsibility. The race has too long 
depended upon others to portray it 
to the outer world, and it has been 
greatly misrepresented. No other 
race, moreover, can do for the Ne- 
gro what he must do for himself. 

A start has been made in this 
direction. Through the Associated 
Publishers has been brought out al- 
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ready one volume, Dr. Ramos’s The 
Negro in Brazil, translated by Dr. 
Richard Pattee, referred to above. 
Two of the recent issues of THE NE- 
aro History BULLETIN have dis- 
seminated considerable information 
about the Negro in Brazil and other 
parts of Latin America. There 
should soon follow an introductory 
volume in Portuguese giving brief- 
ly, at least, the history and status 
of the Negro in the United States. 
Unless this is soon accomplished the 
biased citizens of the United States 
now rushing into Latin America 
will so slander and libel the Ne- 
groes of this country that it may 
require a century to refute their 
untruths. 





Let Our Rejoicings 
7” 
Rise 
(Continued from page 188) 


verture, with a small army of un- 
trained natives, held back the great 
French army and demanded suit- 
able terms from them, after which 
he controlled the island for a long 
time, and Dessalines, another great 
soldier, completed his work. 

Many of you have heard of, read, 
or seen in the movies, the story of 
the Three Musketeers. Well, this 
story, along with several others like 
the Count of Monte Cristo, was 
written by a Negro in France by 
the name of Alexander Dumas. His 
son also became a great writer of 
dramas. 


In Europe there were many use- 
ful and prominent Negroes like 
Angelo Soliman, a soldier and schol- 
ar in Germany; Anton Wilhelm 
Amo, a philosopher, in the same 
country ; Captein, the theologian in 
Holland; Juan Latino, the Latin 
scholar in Spain; Sebastian Gomez, 
the painter in the same country, 
and Gustavus Vasas, the man of 
literary merit in England. 

Last, but not least, is a Negro 
who should mean much to you. He 
was a musician and composer. One 
of his greatest contributions was 
the putting to music of the follow- 
ing poem. See if you recognize its 
name. 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big Sea Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Do you have it? Yes, it is ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.’’ Now, what is the man’s 
name? His name is Samuel Coler- 
idge Taylor, an English Negro. 

Do not forget their names. 

But, look at the picture of today 
in our country. We find: 

Roland Hayes—Tenor 

Paul Robeson—Actor 

Marian Anderson—Contralto 

Dorothy Manor—Soprano 

Countee Cullen—Poet 

Langston Hughes—Poet 

Richard Wright—Novelist 

George W. Carver—Scientist 
and many others who make us 
‘‘Lift Every Voice and Sing.”’ 





FINALE 
With all singing ‘‘Inft Every 
Voice and Sing.’’ 
Ruta Waite Wiis 
Baltimore, Md. 





Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. Often Josiah Henson is referred 
to in history as “Father Henson.” 
In what respects did he deserve 
this title? 

2. Henson said that he was the pro- 
totype of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
What does this mean? 

3. Did Henry Bibb have anything in 
common with Josiah Henson? 
What do you think of Bibb’s col- 
onization plan? 

4. Give the various 


reasons why 
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some Negro fugitives did not de- 

sire to go to Canada, although it 

was a land of free soil. 

How did the Underground Rail- 

road help Canadian Negroes after 

they were settled in Canada? 

What other agencies offered as- 

sistance? 

6. What were the main occupations 
followed by the Negroes who fled 
as fugitives to Canada? What 
communities were especially pros- 
perous? 

7. What became of these Negroes af- 
ter the Civil War? We do not 
hear so much about the Negro in 
Canada today. Why? 

8. What does the story of William 
P. Hubbard show with respect to 
the Canadian people? With re- 
spect to the Negroes in Canada? 

9. Is Canada about like other parts 
of the British Empire with re- 
spect to the Negro? Compare 
Canada with the South African 
Union. With Australia. 

10. How many books on Canada have 
you read? Mention-at least three 
which say something about the 
Negroes who settled there. 

11. Are you acquainted with any Ne- 
gro who once lived in Canada? 
If so ask him why he did not 
remain there. 

12. Frederick Douglass did not think 
much of the idea of leaving this 
country to find better opportu- 
nities elsewhere. He said, “Indi- 
viduals emigrate, but nations nev- 
er.”’ Do you agree with him? 

13. Write an essay of at least two 
hundred words covering all the 
important facts as to the emigra- 
tion of Negroes to Canada. 

14. What important lesson have you 
learned so far from the study of 
the Negro in foreign lands? What 
comment can you make on this 
study? 

15. During the last four years The 
Negro History Bulletin has been 
devoted to special topics to facili- 
tate systematic study. What phase 
of this history would you like to 
take up next? 


wl 


Book of the Month 


The Treatment of the Negro in 
American History School Textbooks, by 
Marie Elizabeth Carpenter (George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin), a doctor’s thesis at Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, is a 
timely and valuable publication. This 
is not the first production of the sort, 
for others have treated the same ques- 
tion. However, inasmuch as the treat- 
ment of the Negro in textbooks is an 
ever changing question works of this 


.sort produced according to scientific 


procedure supply from time to time 
a check-up on what is being done to 
impart to the American youth the 
whole truth of our history. Mrs. Car- 
penter’s book renders the long re- 
quired service to those who in studying 
the causes of intolerance in the United 
States have included in that survey the 
bias of writers and teachers. with re- 
spect to the Negro. 


The author shows that most text- 
books of American history are prac- 
tically silent with respect to the Negro; 
and what they do say is for the most 
part apologetic or condemnatory. These 
authors, too, have not had the courage 
to say much about centroversial mat- 
ters in which the Negro is involved. 
The policy has been to forget the truth 
if it has been unpleasant. In recent 
years more and more writers have tak- 
en the Negro into account in a very 
restricted way. What such writers have . 
had to say about the Negro has been 
conditioned by their lack of ii_.orma- 
tion with respect to the race, their own 
bias, and the hostile attitude of the 
areas for which hese books have been 
written. A little progress has been 
shown in the production of such texts, 
but the end is far from being reached. 
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DELANY'S PHILOSOPHY 


ELANY’S argument for the emigration of 
the Negro to foreign lands was not con- 
sidered by Frederick Douglass as sound, 

and it lost its force after all Negroes were freed 
in 1865. The Negro did not secure complete 
emancipation, however, and Delany himself did not 
live long enough to see how far the task was from 
being unfinished. Some of his philosophy used in 
presenting the case of the Negro before the Civil 
War offers us a message even today. In the “‘Po- 
litical Destiny of the Colored Race on the Ameri- 
can Continent” he said among other significant 
things: 

“There has, of late years, been a false impres- 
sion obtained, that the privilege of voting consti- 
tutes, or necessarily embodies, the rights of citizen- 
ship. A more radical error never obtained favor 
among an oppressed people. Suffrage is an ambig- 
uous term which admits of several definitions. But 
according to strict political construction, means 
simply “‘a vote, a voice, approbation.” Here, then, 
you have the whole import of the term suffrage. 
To have the “right of suffrage,” as we rather 
proudly term it, is simply to have the privilege— 
there is no right about it—of giving our approba- 
tion to that which our rulers may do, without the 
privilege, on our part, of doing the same thing. 
Where such privileges are granted—privileges 
which are now exercised in but few of the states by 
colored men—we have but the privilege granted of 
saying in common with others, who shall, for the 
time being, exercise rights, which, in him, are con- 
ceded to be inherent and inviolate: like the indent- 
ed apprentice, who is summoned to give his appro- 
bation to an act which would be fully binding with- 
out his concurrence. Where there is no acknowl- 
edged sovereignty, there can be no binding power; 
hence the suffrage of the black man, independently 
of the white, would be in this country unavailable. 

“Let it then be understood, as a great principle 
of political economy, that no people can be free 
who themselves do not constitute an essential part 


of the ruling element of the country in which they 
live. Whether this element be founded upon a 
true or false, a just or an unjust basis, this position 
in the community is necessary to personal safety. 
The liberty of no man is secure who controls not 
his own political destiny. What is true of an in- 
dividual is true of a family, and what is true of a 
family is true also concerning a whole people. To 
suppose otherwise is that delusion which at once 
induces its victim, through a period of long suffer- 
ing, patiently to submit to every species of wrong; 
trusting against probability, and hoping against all 
reasonable grounds of expectation, for the granting 
of privileges and enjoyment of rights which never 
will be attained. This delusion reveals the true 
secret of the power which holds in peaceable sub- 
jection all the oppressed in every part of the world. 

“A people, to be free, must necessarily be their 
own rulers; that is, each individual must, in him- 
self, embody the essential ingredient—so to speak 
—of the sovereign principle which composes the 


true basis of his liberty. This principle, when not 


exercised by himself, may, at his pleasure, be dele- 
gated to another—his true representative. 

“Said a great French writer, ‘A free agent, in a 
free government, should be his own governor’; that 
is, he must possess within himself the acknowledged 
right to govern: this constitutes him a governor, 
though he may delegate to another the power to 
govern himself. 

“No one, then, can delegate to another a power 
which he never possessed; that is, he cannot give 
an agency in that which he never had a right. Con- 
sequently, the colored man in the United States, 
being deprived of the right of inherent sovereignty, 
cannot confer a franchise, because he possesses 
none to confer. Therefore, where there is no fran- 
chise, there can neither be freedom nor safety for 
the disfranchised. And it is a futile hope to suppose 
that the agent of another’s concerns will take a 
proper interest in the affairs of those to whom he 
is under no obligations. Having no favors to ask 
or expect, he therefore has none to lose.” 
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